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threatened by an ambuscade, he would scarcely think it worth
while to relate at large that the captain ' re-formed his line of
march, commanded his soldiers to unsling their firelocks and
fix their bayonets, and formed an advanced and rear-guard,
each consisting of a non-commissioned officer and two privates,
who received strict orders to keep an alert look-out:' or that
when the enemy appeared, ' he ordered the rear-guard to join
the centre, and both to close up to the advance, doubling his
files, so as to occupy with his column the whole practicable part
of the road/ etc. Again, in representing a defeated corps re-
tiring and pressed by the enemy, he would probably never
think of recording (as our novelist does in his incomparable
narrative of the engagement at Drumclog) that the command-
ing officer gave such directions as these: * Let Allan form the
regiment, and do you two retreat up the hill in two bodies,
each halting alternately as the other falls back. I '11 keep the
rogues in check with the rear-guard, making a stand and facing
from time to time.' I do not offer these observations for the
purpose of depreciating a series of military pictures, which
have never been surpassed in richness, animation, and distinct-
ness; I will own, too, that such details as I have pointed out
are the fittest that could be selected for the generality of novel-
readers ; I merely contend, that a writer practically acquainted
with war would either have passed over these circumstances as
too common to require particular mention, or if he had thought
it necessary to enlarge upon these, would have dwelt with pro-
portionate minuteness on incidents of a less ordinary kind,
which the recollections of a soldier would have readily supplied,
and his imagination would have rested on with complacency.
He would, in short, have left as little undone for the military,
as the present author has for the legal part of his narratives.
But the most ingenious writer who attempts to discourse with
technical familiarity on arts or pursuits with which he is not
habitually conversant, will too surely fall into a superfluous
particularity on common and trivial points, proportioned to his
deficiency in those nicer details which imply practical know-
ledge. ...

" * The prince of darkness is a gentleman.' *

" Another point of resemblance between the author of Wa-
1 King Lear, Act IH. Scene 4.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